
Oswald could not have fired the shots 
alone that killed JFK. It was at that 
time that he began his own investiga- 
tion into the president’s murder. 

In Kill Zone, the author brings an 
entirely new perspective to what hap- 
pened on November 22, 1963. Mr. 
Roberts worked for Western Airlines in 
1968-69 on Boeing aircraft and while 
viewing the tapes of Air Force One re- 
turning to Andrews AFB with President 
Kennedy’s body he made a startling ob- 
servations. “But I saw something else. 
I saw something that no researcher, no 
Warren Commission critic, had ever 
noticed. Air Force One did not appear 
to be Air Force One!” What? 
According to the author the plane was 
not Boeing 707 because it had a verti- 
cal fin. Mr. Roberts postulates that the 
plane was in reality a B-720 “and has a 
large fin that is mounted under the tail 
to compensate for the shortened length 
of the fuselage.” 

To carry this line of reasoning one 
step further Mr. Roberts says that 
Kennedy’s body was secretly taken 
down a trap door of the plane to the aft 
baggage compartment where surgery 
was done on JFK’s head to indicate 
shots from the rear. He also relates that 
a helicopter took off near Air Force 
One (contrary to security procedures of 
having any aircraft within one mile of 
the president’s plane) to Walter Reed 
Hospital with Kennedy’s body, (it was 
later transferred to Betbesda Naval 
Hospital). 

The author, like others, tells of the 
various groups who wanted Kennedy 
dead and goes one step further. He is 
convinced that Kennedy was killed by 
merceranies under the so called 
“French Connection” aegis via the 
CIA’s ZR/RIFLE assassin team. It was 
Santos Trafficanti, who, along with the 
Corsican Mafia, picked the shooters; 
Sauveur Pironti, Lucen Sarti and Roger 
Bocognini who were deployed around 
Dealey Plaza. 

So much for the first half of Kill 
Zone. 

The second part of the book deals 
with “why” Kennedy was killed and 
who was ultimately responsible. He 
says that a “Power Elite”, compromised 
of wealthy industrialists, bankers, the 
military, all beaded by the Rothschild 
family of bankers, viewed Kennedy as 


a threat to their world-wide financial 
domination because he “ planned to ex- 
terminate the Federal Reserve System, 
then put the country back on the Gold 
Standard .” 

Readers should be prepared for 
the presentation of the “mother of all 
conspiracy theories”. While the serious 
Kennedy researcher will fmd the first 
half of Mr. Robert’s work contains 
some interesting new information, ( ie. 
Air Force One), it would take a blind 
leap of faith to transform that informa- 
tion into the final conclusions concern- 
ing the Rothschild’s, etc. all. 
Regardless of that, the first half of Kill 
Zone is worth the read. 



C Katherine The Great. Deborah Davis \ 
(Sheridan Square Press. New York. 


1991. $14.95. 302pg.) 


This is a new edition of a book origi- 
nally set to be published in 1979 by 
Harcourt Brace Javanovich. All 25,000 
copies of its original press run was pre- 
ordered. Book club rights were pur- 
chased by the Literary Guild. Foreign 
editions of the book were bid upon. 
Seven American bouses wanted the pa- 
perback rights. New York magazine had 
arranged to excerpt a section of the 
book the same week it was due in the 
bookstores. ' 

None of these events ever came to 
pass. And consequently few people 
today have ever heard of this extraordi- 
nary book. Why? Because Deborah 
Davis’s Katherine the Great deals 
with a highly sensitive, seldom studied, 
politically explosive subject. One that 
drives right to the heart of our efficacy 
and viability as a democracy. Ms. 
Davis calls it “mediapolitics” or i.e. the 
relationship of the media (both broad- 
cast and print) to certain political power 
centers, especially the intelligence 
community. The question the book 
poses is dual: do such ties exist, and if 
so, do they impact how news stores get 
played out for the public? Deborah 
Davis ends up answering both ques-^ 
tions in the affirmative and since her 
expose concentrated on “The 


Washington Post, it was that 
organization’s leaders who tired and 
succeeded in suppressing the book’s 
publication. Both editor Ben Bradlee 
and owner Katherine Graham applied 
pressure to Harcourt Brace not to go 
through with the initial distribution of 
the book. This effort included direct 
and indirect pressure by the pair. 
Interestingly, Alexander Cockbum, 
who figured in the debate over “JFK”, 
also played a role in this by smearing 
both Davis and the book in the Village 
Voice prior to the publication date. At 
the time, Cockbum was living with the 
daughter of Katherine Graham. In his 
article, he did not disclose the conflict 
of interest 

Bowing to this pressure, the pub- 
lisher did not follow through on efforts 
to promote the book. The Literary 
Guild took back its offer. The book was 
withdrawn from bookstores and pulped. 
Davis sued and in an out of court settle- 
ment she won a sum of money for 
Harcourt’ s breach of contract and the 
subsequent damage to her reputation. 

All of this smoke indicates a 
major fire. The alarms should be of in- 
terest to anyone who studies the 
Kennedy and King cases. As everyone 
knows, and complains, the media cov- 
erage of the assassinations has been 
disgraceful-irresponsible at best, a con- 
scious cover-up at worst. This aspect of 
the cases has been sorely neglected in 
the literature of the three cases. 
Katherine The Great-abortely pub- 
lished in 1979, then reissued by 
Sheridan Square Press in 1987 and 
1991 and again this year-is an early 
milestone in the field. Other contribu- 
tors would be Jerry Policoff, Richard 
Sprague, and Carl Bernstein in his fa- 
mous October 20, 1977 article in 
Rolling Stone. 

But in its penetration, depth of 
disclosure, and anecdotal breadth, the 
book is seminal. Although it concen- 
trates on the PnrZ-especially the careers 
of Phil and Katherine Graham and Ben 
Bradlee-it also digs into the general 
outline of the comprehensive CIA pro- 
gram to control media reactions to in- 
telligence and “national security” relat- 
ed stories. This began soon after the 
1947 formation of the CIA. Allen 
Dulles and other OSS vets had been 
impressed by the way the fascist dicta- 
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torships had used the mass media to ef- 
fect propaganda and control informa- 
tion during the war.The plan to mimic 
this feat was two-pronged. On one 
level, Dulles would hold meetings at a 
private club in Washington, D.C. and- 
keep the top media moguls informed on 
the state of intelligence affairs, and, of 
course, to make them sympathize and 
identify with those goals. 
Generally, they needed little coaxing. 
Colonel William Paley, founder of 
CBS, became a chief “asset” for the 
CIA. CBS provided journalistic cover 
for agents, supplied out-takes of news 
film and permitted the debriefing of re- 
porters. CBS even cooperated in foster- 
ing media business deals that Dulles fa- 
vored, e.g. selling a local radio station 
to the Grahams. This particular transac- 
tion launched the Post’s multimedia 
empire which had an incestuous rela- 
tionship with CBS. The Post discov- 
ered a former UPI Moscow correspon- 
dent who, according to Davis, had ex- 
perience with U.S. intelligence. His 
name was Walter Cronkite. 

The second prong of the infiltra- 
tion program was sponsored by Frank 
Wisner. Wisner was a psy-war vet from 
the OSS and he conceived a program 
that complemented Dulles’ top-down 
approach. The code name was 
Operation MOCKINGBIRD. Wisner 
aimed at field reporters. He especially 
went after “stringers”, i.e. reporters 
supplying stories for several newspa- 
pers at once. To paraphrase one source, 
“you could get them cheaper than a call 
girl, sometimes $200 a month.” Wisner 
signed on reporters from the New York 
Times , Newsweek , and CBS , along 
with numerous independent outfits. The 
exact number has never been revealed, 
but Davis estimates it at between four 
to six hundred. It worked so well that, 
as William Sullivan noted, Hoover de- 
cided to emulate the program himself. 

Davis explores other topics like 
the mercurial and ultimately tragic life 
and character of Phil Graham; the ro- 
mance between him and Katherine; the 
career of Ben Bradlee and his role in 
the overseas CIA propaganda campaign 
against the Rosenbergs. She also deals 
with the Post’s highly controversial 
roles in both the Pentagon Papers case 
and the Watergate scandal. Her reading 
of the latter episode foreshadows the 
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fuller reinterpretations in Secret 
Agenda and Silent Coup. Davis also 
adds that the comingling of the media 
and the intelligence community did not 
end with the revelations of the Church 
Committee. Ms. Graham was giving 
appreciative addresses at Langley in 
1988. And the Church Committee re- 
port on this subject remains classified 
to this day. 

The book is slow in getting start- 
ed. Davis spends over forty pages 
sketching in the family background of 
her title character. The material could 
have been compressed. But once she 
gets to her real subject the book is 
strong and highly readable. It helps us 
understand and contemporary politics 
by highlighting the messengers and 
gatekeepers. Tangentially it sheds light 
on the assassinations of the 60’ s by 
helping to explain why they were cov- 
ered as they were. Davis is now at work 
on an even greater subject: Luce and 
his Time-Life empire. If that work is at 
the level of this book, it should be man- 
datory reading for the research commu- 
nity. 


Reviewed by Jim DiEugenio. 


The FBI. Ronald Kessler (Pocket 
Books. New York. 1993. 446pg. 
$ 22 . 00 ) 

N 

“Despite the abuses and prob- 
lems, the FBI today is an American 
success story,” states Ronald Kessler, 
the author of The FBI. Mr. Hoover 
may have gone too far, but the “abuses 
came to an end with Watergate and the 
Vietnam war” and now “the FBI guards 
American freedoms.” Kessler said that 
he “was shown FBI facilities that no 
journalist had ever seen” and he sat in 
on Director Sessions’ “weekly confer- 
ence meeting”, having “unprecedented 
access” to the FBI. Only the extremely 
naive will believe that Kessler is totally 
objective. 

Kessler starts off about agents and 
roast beef sandwiches in New York but 
then delves into the World Trade 
Center bombing which “required team- 
work to solve.” As of this writing 
(January 1994), there seem to be ques- 
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tions about the role of an FBI informant 
in helping to build that bomb. Shades 
of Viola Liuzzo and Fred Hampton- 
killed with the aid of FBI inform ers-ev- 
idence which Kessler neglects to men- 
tion. Most of the books’ footnotes refer 
to interviews with agents, hardly the 
most unimpeachable and impartial 
sources. 

Researchers into the Kennedy and 
King assassinations will be sad, but 
perhaps not surprised, that Kessler 
thinks the killings “brought out the best 
in Hoover’s bureau.” He also states that 
the FBI investigated each assassination 
theory “exhaustively and effectively.” 
Meager food for thought for the inquir- 
ing mind here! James Earl Ray’s fin- 
gerprints on the rifle “allowed the FBI 
to identify him as the killer” of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Has the FBI never 
heard of someone touching or even 
using another person’s weapon-espe- 
cially when one wants to set up a 
patsy? He links Oswald to President 
Kennedy’s killing by a palm print “on 
the rifle that killed Kennedy”but the 
first FBI reports found no prints on the 
rifle. If the FBI really accepts that the 
cheesy Mannlicher-Carcano, which was 
never tested to see if it had been fired 
that day, is THE murder weapon, none 
of us are safe from botched investiga- 
tions and/or frameups. 

Kessler discusses famous cases 
such as the Walker spying, Patty 
Hearst, and Watergate. He shows how 
agents are chosen, trained, and super- 
vised. He spends a fair amount of time 
on William Sessions and portrays h im 
as a quasi-clown who wanted perks. 
Kessler does list offenses committed by v 
agents -a rape, for which the agent was 
fired; espionage; selling of drugs; and a 
strangling. He discusses the scientific 
advances like DNA testing to eliminate 
suspects or hone in on them. The 
Academy, in interviewing “assassins”, 
talked with Sirhan Sirfaan and James 
Earl Ray, among others, concluding 
that they keep diaries to enhance their 
acts. One has to wonder about the va- 
lidity of the “assassins” thoughts if they 
aren’t, in fact, killers. 

Walt Sirene, an FBI Academy 
teacher, states, “Our obligation is jus- 
tice. ..to find out the facts, find the truth, 
wherever it lies.” Kessler believes they 
are now on the right track, despite past 
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